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A STRANGE METAMORPHOSIS. Page 247. 
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The Young Captain of the Usayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BATTLE WITH WORDS. 


] WAS not quite willing to believe that the 

four stout fellows in the vicinity of the ket- 
tle really intended to “ tar and feather” Waddie 
Wimpleton. In the first place, it was astound- 
ing that any one on the Centreport side of the 
lake should have the audacity to conceive such 


an outrage upon the sacred person of the mag- 
nate’s only son. Why, the people generally 
held the great man in about the same rever- 
ence as the people of England hold their 
queen. The idea of committing any indignity 
upon his person, or upon the persons of any 
of his family, seemed too monstrous to be en- 
tertained. 

I judged that the scene before me. was the 
sequel to the incident of which Dick Bayard 
had told me. But the actors were Centre- 
porters, and it was amazing to think that even 
four boys in the whole town could actually un- 
dertake to revenge themselves upon Mr. Wad- 





die. All that I had done in my quarrel with 
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him was in self-defence, and the scene trans- 
piring before me was quite incomprehensible. 

Perhaps what Dick Bayard had told me in 
some measure explained the situation. It was 
a fact that the students of the Wimpleton In- 
stitute were in a state of rebellion so far as 
Waddie was concerned, and the influence of 
this spirit had doubtless extended beyond the 
borders of the academy. If the Wimpleto- 
nians were audacious enough to think of mu- 
tiny against the young lordling, it was not 
strange that others, not immediately asso- 
ciated with him, should even outdo their own 
intentions. 

The particular school where Waddie had 
driven. the boys from their ball grounds was 
near the outskirts of the village, and was at- 
tended by the sons of some of the farmers 
living far enough from the centre of influence 
to be in a measure beyond its sphere. After 
all, perhaps it is really more singular that any 
American boys could be found who would sub- 
mit to the tyranny and domineering of Waddie, 
than that a few should be found who were will- 
ing to resist it to the last extremity. 

Strange as the phenomenon seemed to be to 
one who for years had witnessed the homage 
paid to Waddie Wimpleton and Tommy Top- 
pleton, the fact was undeniable. The’ little 
magnate of Centreport was there, bound fast 
to a tree. The young ruffians, who were so 
intent upon retaliating for the injury inflicted 
upon them, had probably lain in wait at this 
unfrequented place, perhaps for several weeks. 
I had heard the screams of their victim when 
they captured him, and I was sure that he had 
not yielded without a rugged resistance. 

The fire blazed under the tar-kettle, and the 
preparations were rapidly progressing. I kept 
in my covert, and watched with breathless in- 
terest the proceedings. So completely were 
the actors disguised that I could not recognize 
a single one of them. So far as Waddie was 
concerned, I could not be supposed to have any 
deep interest in his fate. Perhaps the humili- 
ating and disgusting operation which the ruf- 
fians intended to perform would do him good. 

I ought to say here that the newspapers, at 
about this time, were filled with the details of 
such an indignity inflicted upon an obnoxious 
person in another part of the Union. Proba- 
bly some of these boys had read the account, 
and it had suggested to them a suitable pun- 
ishment for Waddie. I had seen the narrative 
myself, but only with contempt for the perse- 
cutors, and sympathy for their victim. 

Certainly these boys had no right to inflict 
such an outrage upon Waddie. Though he 
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had been no friend of mine, and though, on 
the contrary, he gloried in being my enemy, 
I pitied him. If I did anything for him, it 
would be just like him to kick me the next 
day for my pains. I had stumbled ‘upon the 
scene by accident, but it seemed to me that | 
had a duty to perform — a duty from which 
my unpleasant relations with the victim did 
not absolve me. 

Should I interfere to prevent this indignity? 
My mother was not present, but it seemed to 
me that I could hear her voice saying to me, 
in the gentlest of human tones, “ Love your 
enemies.” I saw her before me, reading from 
the New Testament the divine message. Then 
she seemed to look up from the book, and say 
to me, “ Wolfert, if Christ could forgive and 
bless even those who sought to slay Him, can 
you not lift one of your fingers to help one 
who has wronged you?” 

The duty seemed to be very plain, though I 
could not help thinking that Waddie would 
insult me the next moment after I had served 
him, just as Tommy Toppleton had done 
when I rescued him from his captors on the 
lake. No matter! I must do my duty, wheth- 
er he did his or not. I was responsible for my 
own actions, not for his. 

This conclusion was happily reached; but 
then it was not so easy to act upon its behests. 
Four stout fellows were before me, either of 
whom was a full match for me. What could! 
do against the whole of them? Perhaps noth- 
ing; perhaps I could not save Waddie from his 
fate; but it was none the less my duty to try, 
even at the expense of some hard knocks. I 
had the little boat-hook in my hand. It wasan 
insignificant weapon with which to fight four 
times. my own force. But somehow I felt that 
I was in the right; I felt the inspiration of a 
desire to do a good deed, and I had a vague 
assurance that help would in some manner 
come to me, though from what direction I 
could not imagine, for at this season of the’ 
year few people ever visited the picnic grove. 

Leaving the shadow of the tree, which had 
concealed me from the young ruffians, I walked 
boldly towards them. The tramp of my feet 
on the crackling sticks instantly attracted their 
attention. To my great satisfaction they sud- 
denly retreated into a little thicket near the 
tar-kettle. 

“Save me, Wolf! Save me!” cried Wad- 
die, in tones of the most abject despondency. 
“ Save me, and I will be your best friend.” 

I did not believe in any promises he could 
make; but I directed my steps towards him, 
with the intention of releasing him. 
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“ Stop!’”? shouted one of the ruffians, ina 
singularly gruff voice, which afforded me no 
clew to the owner's identity. 

I halted and looked towards the thicket. 

“It’s only Wolf Penniman,” said one of the 
party, who spoke behind the mask that cov- 
ered his face. ‘It's all right. He’ll help us 
do it.” 

“ What are you going to do?” I demanded, 
pretty sharply. 

“ We are only paying off Waddie. Will you 
help us, Wolf?” replied one of the conspir- 
ators. 

“No, certainly not! You have no right to 
meddle with him.” 

“Well, we are going to do it, whether we 
have any right or not. We will tar and feather 
him, as sure as he lives.” 

“ Who are you?” I asked, innocently. 

“No matter who we are. Has Waddie any 
right to insult us?. Has he any right to cow- 
hide a fellow smaller than he is, within an 
inch of his life?” 

“No; but two wrongs don’t make a right, 
any how you can fix it. Don’t you think it 
is mean for four great fellows like you to set 
upon one, and abuse him?” I asked. 

“Tt isn’t any meaner than what Waddie did, 
anyhow. We mean to teach him that he can't 
trample upon us fellows, and drive us around 
like slaves. We have stood this thing long 
enough, and we mean to show him that the 
knife cuts both ways,” replied the fellow with 
the gruffest voice. 

“IT don’t see it. I haven’t any doubt Wad- 
die has imposed upon you; but 1 think he has 
used me as badly as he ever did any other fel- 
low. I don’t believe in this sort of thing.” 

“T never will do it again, Wolf, if you will 
save me this time,” pleaded poor Waddie, in 
piteous tones. 

“Well, it’s none of your business, Wolf 
Penniman, and you can leave,” added the 
speaker. 

“I think you had better let Waddie go this 
time. I'll go bail for him, if you will,” I con- 
tinued, good-naturedly, for I-was not disposed 
to provoke a conflict with the ruffians. 

“Not if we know it! We have watched too 
long to catch" him to let him go now,” replied 
the gruff-toned ruffian, emerging from the 
bushes, followed by his companions. 

They halted between Waddie and me, and I 
tried to make out who they were; but they 
were so effectually disguised that all my scru- 
tiny was baffled. I have since come to the 
conclusion that I had never been acquainted 
with them, and so far as I know, no one ever 





found out who they were. I resorted to the 
most persuasive rhetoric in my power to in- 
duce the ruffians to forego their barbarous 
purpose; but they were obdurate and inflexi- 
ble. I tried to give them a Sunday school 
lesson, and they laughed at me. I endeavored 
to point out to them the consequences of the 
act, assuring them that Colonel Wimpleton 
would leave no measure untried to discover 
and punish them. 

‘‘ We'll risk all that,” replied the leading ruf-’ 
fian, impatiently. ‘‘ Now, dry up, Wolf Pen- 
niman. We don’t wish any harm to you; but 
you shall not spoil this game. Come, fellows, 
bring up the tar-kettle.” 

The wretch went up to Waddie, whose hands 
were tied behind him, and began to pull off his 
shirt. The unhappy victim uttered the most 
piercing screams, and struggled like a mad- 
man to break away from the tree. 

“This thing has gone far enough,” I inter- 
posed, indignantly, as a couple of the rascals 
took the tar-kettle from the fire, and began to 
carry it towards the tree. 

‘* What are you going to do about it?” blus- 
tered the chief of the party. 

‘I am going to stop it,” I replied, smartly. 

“T guess not! If you don’t take yourself 
off, we’ll give you a coat of the same color.” 

I rushed up to the two boys who were carry- 
ing the kettle, and began to demonstrate pretty 
freely with the boat-hook. They placed their 
burden on the ground, and stood by to defend 
it. I hooked into it with my weapon, and 
upset it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BATTLE WITH BLOWS. 


HE gruff-voiced conspirator rushed fu- 

riously towards me, and I retreated a 
few paces. The two in charge of the tar- 
kettle picked it up, and saved a portion of its 
contents. My heavy assailant was roused to 
a high pitch of anger by the opposition I made 
to his plans, and seemed to be disposed to pro- 
ceed to extremities. He had picked up a club, 
and continued to advance. Once or twice he 
made a pass at me with his weapon, but I 
dodged the blow. 

I was not angry, and I was cool. I saw 
that my foe was clumsy, if he was stout. As 
he threw his heavy cowhide boots about, he 
reminded me of an elephant dancing a horn- 
pipe. I saw two or three chances to hit him, 
but I refrained from doing so, for I did not 
want a broken head upon my cgnscience. 

‘“*Come here, Martin!” shouted he to one 
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of his fellow-conspirators; and this was the 
only name I heard used during the whole of 
the strife. 

‘Why don’t you knock him?” demanded 
_ the person called, as he sprang forward to 
assist the big fellow. 

I continued to retreat, and intended to fall 
back upon my boat for protection; but the 
second assailant got in behind me, and pres- 
ently I saw more stars than I was anxious to 
‘behold in broad daylight. I concluded that I 
was a fool to indulge in squeamishness on such 
an occasion, when my head was in danger of 
being “caved in” by the heavy blows of the 
rascals. Besides, the rap I had received on the 
sconce had a tendency to rouse my ire; in fact, 
it did rouse it; and at the next convenient op- 
portunity, I struck the big fellow a smart blow 
on the head. Evidently it hit him in a tender 
place, for he dropped flat upon the ground. 

I was alarmed at this catastrophe, and for- 
tunately the second assailant was affected in 
the same way. I had secured a position where 
I could not be attacked in the rear, and having 
disposed of the heaviest of my foes, I turned 
upon the other. The fate of his companion 
was a Salutary lesson to him, and he retired to 
the side of the fallen champion. 

But the big fellow was not so badly damaged 
as I had feared. He was not even stunned, 
and soon sprang to his feet, rubbing his head, 
and endeavoring to collect his scattered ideas. 
My own head felt as though a cannon ball had 
dropped upon it. I took off my cap and ex- 
amined the place with my hand. There was a 
big ‘‘ bump” on the side of my head tovcertify 
the damage I had received. 

** Come up here, fellows! ” shouted the lead- 
er in the enterprise, with a savage oath, when 
he had in some measure recovered from the 
shock of the blow I had given him. 

They arranged their disguises anew, and 
held a consultation. I could not hear what 
they said, but I knew that I was the subject 
of their remarks. Each of them then provided 
himself with a club, and I realized that they 
intended to make an organized attack upon 
me. If they captured me, my chances of being 
tarred and feathered were about as good as 
those of Waddie. It would have been the 
most prudent thing I could do to retire from 
the field, and permit the party to carry out 
their vicious purpose upon the little magnate 
of Centreport. Though I had been “ pun- 
ished” as much as I cared for, I felt so much 
interest in the affair that I was not willing to 
Jeave. 

I saw two of the party, who had not before 
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been engaged, start at a smart run, with the 
evident intention of getting between me and 
the water. I broke into a run myself, and 
made for the boat. Jumping on board, [| 
pushed her off far enough to save me from 
molestation. But then I observed that the 
other two ruffians had not engaged in the 
pursuit. The two who had done so stationed 
themselves on the bank of the lake, and ap- 
peared to be so well satisfied that I began to 
think something was wrong. 

Suddenly it flashed upon my mind that the 
big fellow intended to outwit me; that he and 
his companion would do the dirty job while 
my two guards kept me at a safe distance, 
Having put my hand to the plough, I had too 
much pride, if not principle, to permit myself 
to be outflanked in this manner. As the case 
now stood, the big ruffian had won the battle. 
I was disgusted with myself, and hastened to 
retrieve the mistake I had made. I pushed the 
boat in towards the shore, and my two senti- 
nels stepped down to meet me. 

“That’s a fine boat you have, Wolf,” said 
one of them, good-naturedly, as he leaped 
on the half-deck. 

The other one followed him, and I deemedit 
wise to pick up my boat-hook. 

** She is fine enough,” I replied. 

** Will you let us look at her?” said the 
speaker, winking at the other. 

What did he wink for? That was what I 
wanted to know. Why were they so good- 
natured? It was not a very difficult problem, 
after all. Why should they not be good- 
natured, if they could keep me where I was 
while their companions did their vile work 
upon Waddie? They were smart — they 
were! he 
*¢ Certainly you may look at her, if you like,” 
I replied, very pleasantly, all of a sudden, for 
I intended to be as smart as I could. 

‘“‘ They say you are a first-rate fellow, Wolf,” 
continued the one who had first stepped on 
board, as he jumped down into the standing- 
room, where I was. 

“QO, Iam!” 

“I can’t see why you stick up for such a 
mean shote as Waddie Wimpleton.” 

“TI don’t stick up for him. I only like to see 
a fellow have fair play,” I replied, seating my- 
self, as though I had nothing more to desire or 
hope for. 

‘‘ He don’t give anybody fair play. This is 
about the best boat I ever saw,” the speaker 
added, as he looked into the little cabin. 

‘‘ She is first rate,” I answered, carelessly. 

* Cabin, beds, carpet, stove.” 
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“Yes, and there is a chance to set a table 
there,” I went on, after the second guard had 
contrived to push the boat away from the 
shore, as -he supposed without attracting my 
attention. ‘‘Go’ in, if you like, and I will 
show you how we dine on board of the Belle.” 

I spoke with becoming enthusiasm about the 
boat and her fixtures, and I think my guests 
believed that they had drawn away my atten- 
tion from Waddie. At any rate, the first speak- 
er went into the cabin, and, at my suggestion, 
the second one followed him. 

“Now, do you see that board, which is 
turned up against the mast?” I proceeded, as 
I pointed to the table. 

“ Yes, I see it.” 

“ Well, just turn the button and let it down.” 

It stuck pretty tight, as I knew it would, and 
both of them took hold to lower the board. 
While they were thus engaged, I drew the slide, 
and banged the doors to, before they suspected 
what I was doing. Slipping in the padlock, I 
locked it, and while my guards were turning the 
table in the cabin, I performed the same office 
outside. They were prisoners, and I felt that I 
might reasonably expect to find them where I 
had left them. They might damage the cabin 
of the Belle, but that was all they could do. 

I hauled the boat in, and, as I leaped on 
shore, I heard another piercing scream from 
Waddie, which assured me that the tragedy 
had been renewed. I leaped on the land, and, 
with the boat-hook still in my hand, hastened 
to the scene of active operations. As I ap- 
proached the spot, I saw the two ruffians tear- 
ing Waddie’s clothes from his back, in readi- 
ness to apply the tar-swab. The wretched 
victim screamed piteously. I saw that I had 
no time to trifle with the affair. I decided to 
be the aggressor this time. I rushed furiously 
atthe big fellow whom I had hit before. He 
did not see me till I was within fifty feet of 
him. He had laid aside his club, and I 
“pitched in.” I dealt him a heavy blow on 
the side of his head, and he retreated to the 
place where he had left his weapon. I made 
atthe other one then; but the terrors of the 
boat-hook were too much for him, and he fled 
to obtain his club. 

While they were falling back upon their am- 
munition, I took my knife from my pocket, and, 
rushing up to the tree, cut the cord which con- 
fined Waddie. He was free; but his hands 
were still tied together. I told him to follow 
me; and, gaining a moment's time, I released 
his hands. 

“Tl never forget this, Wolf,” said he. “I 
will not, as true as I live! ” 





‘¢ We haven’t got out of the scrape yet. Pick 
up that stick, and keep close to me. We must, 
fight it out now.” 

“T'll fight as long as I can stand,” he re- 
plied, resolutely. 

The fellow with the gruff voice, swore like a 
pirate when he saw that Waddie was free, and 
he and his companion immediately gave chase 
tous. I had no longer any reason to fight, 
and I was not disposed to do so, except in 
self-defence; but I was determined to bring off 
Waddie unharmed, whatever happened. 

We made a detour towards my boat, closely 
pursued by the two ruffians, now foaming with 
rage at the failure of their wicked scheme. We 
outran them, and soon had placed a sufficient 
distance between us and them to justify a halt. 
But we were not a great way from the boat. 

‘*What has become of the other two fel- 
lows?” asked Waddie, puffing under the ex- 
haustion of his hard run. 

‘* They are safe,” I replied; and involunta- 
rily I put my hand into my pocket to search 
for the key of the padlock on the cabin slide. 

‘* Where are they?” 

‘*In my boat, locked up in the cabin.” 

I continued to fumble in my pockets for the 
key; but I could not find it, and the conclu- 
sion was forced upon me that I had stupidly 
left itin the lock. If my two guards could not 
release themselves, this service could easily be 
performed by their associates. I had madea 
bad mistake, though, after all, the blunder 
would only save them the trouble of breaking 
the lock, and otherwise damaging the boat. 

I found that keeping still was the best meth- 
od of baffling our pursuers, since they had evi- 
dently lost sight of us. I heard their voices, 
but the sound receded, and it was plain that 
they were moving towards the lake. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


FREMONT’S SOOUTS. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


JOINED General Fremont’s army at Frank- 
lin, in the northern part of Virginia, where 
I found our forces in line of battle, awaiting 
the onset of the foe under Jackson. The polite 
Colonel Tracy, then adjutant general of the 
army of Virginia, after introducing me to the 
different members of the staff, all at once ex- 
claimed, — 
‘You must make the acquaintance of Car- 
penter! Orderly, call Captain Carpenter.” 
In a few moments the orderly returned, es- 
corting a medium-sized man, but who did not 
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impress me at the moment as being a person 
of marked character or celebrity. 

**Carpenter,” said the colonel, ‘‘ this is my 
friend, Major - Look out for him in times 
of danger. Major, this is Captain Carpenter, 
the leader of the scouts, and it will be well for 
you to know him.and his men.” 

Carpenter was a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age, of quiet demeanor, and slight 
frame; but his dark eye and the lines of his 
mouth indicated great firmness and courage. 

* All right,” responded the scout; and, turn- 
ing to me witha smile, he said, ‘* Come, major; 
come with me, and see the boys. They are at 
dinner.” 

We went out into an adjoining field, and 
found Carpenter’s men taking their noonday 
meal under an oak tree. And such a crowd 
I had never put my eyes upon before in any 
country. In fact, I believe that such a motley 
set of rascals never were seen together since 
the days of the forty thieves. The crowd con- 
sisted of about twenty persons, of all descrip- 
tions of form, feature, color, and dress. There 
was the tin pedler, the demure village parson, 
the country gawk, a lame, sleepy darky, and 
a number of the half-wild scouts who had fol- 
lowed Fremont from the prairies of the far 
West. 

** Hello, boys!” exclaimed Carpenter; ‘‘ this 
is my friend; look out for him if he gets. into 
trouble.” 

“* All right,” responded half a dozen at once. 
“We'll help him.” 

*T'll hook him a hoss,” said a half-breed 
horse thief. 

*T’ll lift a hen-roost or a bee-hive for him,” 
whispered the darky cripple. 

“Yea!” bellowed the bogus Quaker; “‘ mine 
eyes will be lifted upon thee in compassion in 
the dark hour of need.” 

I instinctively placed my hand upon my 
watch, while I indulged in a hearty laugh at 
the odd and picturesque-looking fellows, as 
they clustered around me, proffering their 
friendship and aid. 

But really there were some fine faces among 
this heterogeneous crew, which told of superior 
birth and education. These young men loved 
to play the part of the spy and the scout for 
the intense excitement it afforded, and the 
various adventures incident to it. And they 
fairly carried their lives in their hands; for 
death was the penalty if caught, and the 
rebels dealt summarily with them whenever 
they pounced upon them. 

A few days after this laughable interview, 
the signal corps annoynced that Jackson, bya 





flank march, had passed us, and driven Banks 
and his little band of men back to the Poto. 
mac. In consequence of this move of the 
rebels, the army of Virginia, under Fremont, 
were ordered to cross the intervening moun- 
tains swiftly, and attack the invaders in the rear, 

With my usual luck, I was ordered to join 
the advance guard, who were to clear the 
roads of all obstructions, put to flight the 
lurking guerrillas, and ascertain the position 
of the enemy. We were not allowed time to 
sleep, and hardly to eat, but ordered to. get 
possession of mountain defiles and certain 
bridges before the rebels could fortify or burn 
them. ; 

One dark night we were moving swiftly to 
seize an important bridge, some twenty miles 
away from the position of our main army, 
when our skirmishers announced that they 
had surprised three rebel soldiers asleep ina 
brick house near by. I followed the general to 
get a glimpse of the rascals, and was astound- 
ed, on entering the room, to hear the soldiers 
greet me, and call me by name. 

*“ All right, major; you will help us out of 
this scrape. Pete, come down.” 

At this signal the lame negro came sliding 
down the chimney, exclaiming, — 

“Whew! you don’t catch dis nigger in bed 
when dar is danger ob de rebs about.” 

These, it seems, were some of Carpenter's 
scouts, and were out On a “tout,” and, being 
much fatigued, had gone to sleep without post- 
ing a sentinel; and so our boys had caught 
them napping, with the exception of the 
darky. 

After a hearty laugh all round, we restored 
them their arms, and continued on our dreary 
march, in the rain, for the distant bridge, which 
we were fortunate to capture at early morn 
without much of a fight. 7 

At length we arrived within a few miles of 
Strasburg, and espied a small band of rebels 
patrolling the forks of the road. Carpenter 
collected a few of his scouts, and boldly charged 
the rebels, without giving them ‘time to esti- 
mate the number of assailants. 

The surprised rebels, astounded by the hor- 
rible yelling of the scouts, thought the whole 
army was charging, and threw down their arms 
and took to their heels — some. on foot, and 
some on horseback. 

The scouts, by their sudden and rash attack, 
not only routed the rebels, but captured ten of 
them, besides quite a number of arms and 
horses. : 

As the scouts had promised to secure mea 
horse, I rode forward and examined those just 
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captured, but found none really worth taking, 
and preferred to keep for the present the horse 
Captain Conger, of the cavalry, had lent me, 
until the quartermaster could furnish me ac- 
cording to requisition. 

That night, a few miles beyond the scene of 
conflict, we struck Jackson’s men, as they were 
retreating south through Strasburg.” The firm 
resistance indicated that we had encountered 
something heavier than a picket guard, and 
our men withdrew back a few paces, and 
awaited the advance of the main army. 

We encamped, without fires, in a dense 
thicket, and supperless lay down to rest. 
How fearfully it rained during that long 
night! and in fact it had been raining, more 
or less, every day since we started on our 
march. A steady torrent of water poured 
down from the clouds, and it seemed as 
though the flood-gates of heaven were open. 

We anticipated a midnight attack from the 
enemy, and so our troops lay down in line of 
battle, waiting for the attack. As for myself, 
I sat down at the root of a large tree, and, re- 
clining against its trunk, soon fell asleep; but 
Ihad taken the precaution to tie the bridle of 
my horse to my arm, for fear that he might 
break away or be stolen during the darkness 
of night.» About daybreak, the sensation of 
absorbing a little too much water awoke me, 
and, to my disgust, I found that I was all afloat 
in.a large pool of water. 

Crawling out from the vasty deep, into 
which I had been quite immersed, I was 
somewhat gratified to perceive that my horse 
was safe, and still tied to my arm. But, in 
the dim obscurity of the early morn, I thought 
that a slight change had taken place during 
the night, for he seemed bow-legged, whereas 
the horse I rode the day before had symmetri- 
cal limbs. I approached and felt of the beast; 
and, good gracious, his fore legs were as bent 
and crooked as a beanstalk! Whata severe 
attack of rheumatism he must have had during 
the night! thought I, as a feeling of compas- 
sion arose in my breast. But what is this 
white streak on his forehead? Who painted 
that? He never had one before. Dropping 
the bridle, I stepped back a pace, and surveyed 
my horse in amazement. Good Heavens! he 
had become blind too! My-eyes wandered to 
the saddle and blanket; they were both safe. 
But just then I caught a glimpse of the tail; it 
was short and stubby, whereas the evening be- 
fore it was long and flowing. The truth now 
flashed before me: my horse had been slipped 
out of,the bridle, and this sickly, blind, old 
crab left in his place. 
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‘* Who did this?” I shouted to the startled 
soldiérs around me. 

One after another they rubbed their eyes, 
and roared with laughter as they got a fair 
view of my quadruped. 

‘Tt must have been the scouts who did this,” 
whispered a consoling friend; ‘‘ they could 
steal the tail off a sleeping fox.” 

‘‘ Where are the rascals?” I shouted, with 
virtuous indignation. 

But the crowd were too convulsed with 
laughter to answer me; so I strode off up 
the road in search of Carpenter. In about 
half an hour I found him, and requested. him 
to follow me for a few moments. 

“There, what do you call that?” said I, 
leading him up to the beast. ‘‘ Some of your 
sentimental, hen-roost-robbing pupils have 
stolen my good horse, and left me this de- 
crepit, toothless old hack.” 

‘* Never!” shouted Carpenter, his eyes fairly 
flashing with disgust. ‘* My boys never would 
touch such a beast as that, and they wouldn't 
play such a trick on you. They think too 
much of you for that, major.” 

“Well, then,” I responded, *‘ who did it? 
Somebody stole him.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said the scout, leaning over 
confidingly ; ‘‘ it was some of Blenker’s Dutch- 
men; they are awful thieves.” 

The crowd fairly bellowed with laughter at 
this suggestion of Carpenter, which was so 
palpably false; and, in spite of my anger, I 
laughed heartily too. 

‘*Say no more, major,” said the scout; ‘I 
have a nice horse for you, and will bring him 
around soon.” 

In a short time I found myself mounted on 
a splendid animal, and was much gratified at 
the final result of my night adventure, when 
one of Fremont’s staff rode up to me, and de- 
manded the animal, which polite inyitation I 
very promptly declined. But, to my horror, 
the aid produced an order proving the animal 
to have been stolen from the village preacher ; 
and so I dismounted. That night I was or- 
dered to join a column who were to attack 
Jackson’s rear at midnight, and attempt to cut 
off some of the rebels, and capture their trains. 

We made our way into the town of Stras- 
burg, into the very midst of the rebel squad- 
rons, but were driven out again; and, in the 
mélée, I was capsized from my rickety old 
steed, and thrown headlong into a quagmire, 
where I sank so deeply that for a moment it 
was a matter of serious doubt in my mind 
whether I should attempt to dig through 
the earth downward to China, or strive to 
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scratch back again to Virginia’s sacred soil. 
My good fortune prevailed, however, and, after 
a few desperate kicks and backward plunges, 
I managed to emerge again upon the surface. 
While scrambling about to find my late friends, 
I stumbled upon ariderless horse, and, mount- 
ing him, rode.safely back to camp. During 
the rest of the campaign, my prize was not 
recognized nor claimed by any one of our 
army; but my gift from the scouts was never 
seen afterwards, and, in fact, I think that he 
wisely remained in the quagmire. If such was 
the fact, I can only say, ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever, 
he sleeps well.” 

During this and other campaigns in Vir- 
ginia, I had frequent opportunities of witness- 
ing the courage and skill of these scouts,and was 
often befriended by them. But one after anoth- 
er they disappeared from the army, either from 
capture or the enemy's bullets, and in a few 
months the whole company was broken up. 

Three years after this campaign, I was ac- 
costed in the streets of Nashville by a keen- 
eyed young man, who addressed me familiarly, 
saying, ‘‘ Colonel, what about that blind old 
hoss? I was one of Fremont’s scouts, but, 
*pon honor, we never stole your beast.” I had 
seen this man captured in a fight near Stras- 
burg, and rebel prisoners afterwards told us 
that he had been shot. Fortunately, however, 
he had managed to escape, and lived to. meet 
and remind me of my ridiculous adventure. 


TAGGING ; 


OR, 


MADELEINE AND MARIETTE. 
BY ROSA ABBOTT PARKER. 


ADELEINE and Mariette Moulton were 

sisters. There was two years’ difference 
in their ages, Madeleine being twelve and 
Mariette ten. 

Madeleine was rather sedate-looking, and 
quite old-maidish in her ways, and her com- 
panions were always a year or two older than 
herself. Mariette, on the contrary, was a 
giddy fly-away of a thing, quite “taking” 
when she had a mind to be; but again, when 
she felt like it, the most provoking little tor- 
ment in all the world. 

The two sisters occupied a room together. 
It was large and spacious, with two clothes- 
presses and a large bureau and dressing-table, 
for the accommodation of the young misses’ 
clothes and other toilet articles. Madeleine’s 
effects were taken good care of. All her things 
were carefully folded, and put away in their 
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proper places. She was one of those rarities 
who have “a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” 

It is impossible to calculate how many times 
a day her bump of order was made sore by 
Mariette’s heedlessness. She could have borne 
it better if Mariette had only kept her disorder 
within her own borders, — that is, to her half 
of the bureau and dressing-table, and within 
her particular clothes-press. But she was as 
likely as not to open the wrong door, and toss 
in her muddy boots among Madeleine’s neatly. 
brushed ones, or to hang her soiled apron over 
Madeleine’s freshly-ironed frocks, or to stuff 
rumpled collars and dirty handkerchiefs and 
stockings into Madeleine’s bureau drawers. 

And then the room itself! Madeleine might 
arrange it, and rearrange it, but just as often 
Mariette would disarrange it. Five minutes 
after Madeleine’s painstakings, it would be all 
at sixes and sevensagain. Mariette’s hats and 
sacks would be hung on the bed-posts ; the cur- 
tains would be pulled up awry; towels would 
be flung upon the floor; every bureau and dress- 
ing-table drawer pulled open, the pin-cushion 
missing, and the chairs dragged out of their 
places, or strewn with some litter or other. 
Then another bad quality of this shocking 
Mariette’s was, that she was an inveterate 
borrower. Anything of Madeleine’s she took 
a fancy to, a collar, ribbon, sash, gloves, hand- 
kerchief, or what not, she wore off without 
even saying, By your leave. Sometimes, when 
she could get out of the house without being 
seen, she adorned herself in Madeleine's best 
hat, or her fancy velvet reticule; and then she 
had a grand promenade, with the best of them. 

Madeleine was not one of the complaining 
sort, and her mother was an invalid; so she 
suffered herself to be imposed on, and very 
seldom said anything. 

I have not come yet to the end of Mariette’s 
catalogue. It was not enough that she plagued 
her poor sister at horne; she tormented her 
still more abroad. For, though Madeleine's 
friends were not at all to her taste or liking, 
yet let her make any appointment with them, 
let her call on them at their houses, or be in- 
vited to a social gathering or tea party, and 
Mariette was sure to come tagging along too, 
much to her mortification and annoyance. 

Madeleine had one friend, to whom she con- 
fided her troubles. Laura Worthley — this 
was her friend’s name — gave her sympathy 
without stint, and expressed herself strongly 
with regard to Mariette’s odious habit of “ tag- 
ging.” She also condemned Madeleine for 
bearing it so tamely. 
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“Jf she had me to deal with,” she said, 
«she'd find herself doctored, I can tell you.” 

In the course of time, Laura’s birthday came 
round, and twenty of her schoolmates were in- 
yited to her house to tea. 

“Now,” she remarked to Madeleine, who 
was, of course, one of the twenty, ‘‘ let Mariette 
tag after you, if she dare!” 

Madeleine smiled faintly, and shook her 
head. ‘‘ I know she will?’ thought she. “I'll 
try, though, to buy her off.” 

With this object in view, she made over to 
her a little blue enamelled locket, which she 
generally wore, strung on a narrow velvet, 
round her neck. Mariette had teased her for 
it a great many times before this. She was 
delighted at the possession of it, and promised 
readily enough not to “tag” the day of the 
party. 

So Madeleine prepared herself for the birth- 
day festivity with a great deal of hopeful anti- 
cipation. When she came to dress, however, 
she met with a few drawbacks. Her new 
bronze boots, that matched her bronze and 
white striped dress, were among the missing, 
together with the rose-colored ribbon she was 
fo wear in her hair, and her rose-colored coral 
ear-drops. 

For a minute or two she felt very much 
vexed. She was about to start in pursuit of 
Mariette, who a short time before had become 
invisible, and then she checked herself. 

“It won’t do,” said she, ‘‘to gether angry. 
I had rather go without them than risk that.” 
Soshe dressed herself, with the first edge of 
her pleasure blunted, and proceeded to Laura’s. 

Her slightly overcast face drew forth her 
friend’s questionings, and in turn the story of 
her grievances. 

However, as the guests dropped in, by twos 
and threes, and fell to chatting, and jesting; 
and laughing, Madeleine forgot everything, 
and enjoyed herself heartily. 

They were getting ready to play charades, 
when a servant entered, and crossing over to 
Madeleine, who, from being so intimate wita 
Laura, was well known to every member of 
the household, whispered a few words in her 
ear. 

Madeleine started, and blushed to the roots 
ofherhair. Then, casting an appealing look 
at Laura, she rose and left the room. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” asked 
the girls, curiously, when she had disappeared. 

“It's that little torment, Mariette, I sup- 
pose,” answered Laura. 

“Was she invited? ” asked one. 

“No; but she is always tagging after her 





sister. She thinks, now she has got here, that 
she will be asked to stay.” 

‘“*What impudence!” was the general re- 
mark. 

**T’ll tell you what,” said Laura; ‘“‘let’s take 
her in hand, and teach her a lesson that she 
will not forget in a hurry.” 

“* Agreed!” cried everybody; ‘only tell us 
how to go to work to do it.” 

Laura was fertile atexpedients. She thought 
a minute, and then, with a roguish smile, ex- 
claimed, — 

‘ T have it!” 

A minute or two later, Laura went in search 
of Madeleine. As she had expected, Mariette 
had arrived. She stood in the entry, as large 
as life. She was looking rather sulky, for 
Madeleine was talking with determination. 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
she was saying, “‘ atter your promise, too. If 
you do not go home, I shall. Come, decide 
quick.” 

‘*Why, Mariette,” exclaimed Laura, step- 
ping forward at this juncture, ‘is that you? 
Won’t you come up stairs and take off your 
things?” 

Mariette stared, and Madeleine bridled. 

“IT knew you would ask me to stay,” said 
the little minx, looking triumphant. 

“Don’t let this spoil your pleasure a bit,” 
remarked Laura to Madeleine, in a low voice, 
after having motioned Mariette to precede her 
up the stairs. And then louder, she added, 
‘“* Go right back into the parlor. I will attend 
to Mariette.” 

Still bewildered at Laura’s cordial way of 
treating the matter, Madeleine did as she was 
bidden. 

In a few minutes Laura reappeared with her 
lately arrived guest, who was dressed to perfec- 
tion. Madeleine’s bronze boots fitted her toa 
charm, and the rose-colored ribbon, to which 
was attached the blue enamelled locket, and 
which graced Mariette’s neck, was. very be- 
coming. She had on her best company man- 
ners, and was all smiles and sweetness. 

‘“*We are waiting for you, Laura!” cried 
Alice Hart, a rosy-cheeked girl, with snapping 
eyes. ‘* We are all ready to begin our charade.” 

At the end of the long parlor were glass 
folding-doors. At a signal from Alice, these 
were now thrown open, and a room was dis- 
closed beyond, in which were half a dozen 
girls, merrily eluding the pursuit of one, who 
was chasing them up and down with great 
zeal. Finally, the catcher managed to touch 
another girl on the shoulder. Then this girl 
was the catcher, and ran after the rest, until 
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she too could touch one of her companions, 
and thus yield up her office in her turn. 

For a few minutes this scene took up every 
one’s attention; then the folding-doors were 
closed again, and Alice, who was spokesman, 
or spokeswoman rather, called out, — 

“The first syllable. Will those who have 
guessed it please not mention it, till the whole 
word has been acted.” 

Mariette, who had never seen a charade 
played before, had been much absorbed. 

‘‘Have you guessed it?” asked the girl she 
sat nearest to. : 

Mariette nodded, and looked knowing; and 
several of the other girls, at this, turned round 
and smiled at her, as she thought very pleas- 
antly. 

In reality she did not exactly understand 
what a charade was. She made out easily 
enough that the girls in the room back of the 
folding-doors had been playing “ catch;” but 
what that had to do with: guessing a syllable 
Mariette could not tell. However, she thought 
it best to look as knowing as the rest. 

Presently the folding-doors opened again, 
and the buzz of whispering, that had been 
going on among the girls, was hushed. Alice 
Hart stood all alone in the room before them, 
with a parrot perched upon her arm. There 
was a case of stuffed birds in the library, from 
which this one had been taken. It was a very 
rare specimen, of a delicate orange color, with 
a crest on its head that stood up like a fan. 
Its wings were movable, being fastened to its 
body with wires. 

‘Pretty Poll!” said Alice, stroking its head 
softly. 

‘“* Pretty Poll,” echoed the parrot, or at least 
Mariette thought it was the parrot. 

‘** Polly want a cracker?” asked Alice. 

** Polly wants a cracker,” the parrot prompt- 
ly replied. 

‘* How glib we are!” cried Alice; “ but any 
common parrot could say as much as that. 
Let’s see if you remember any of your new 
lessons. Say, ‘ Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers.’” 

‘Peter Piper picked a peck — Polly wants a 
cracker,” was the response. ’ 

**You silly thing,” said Alice, as if out of 
patience. Whereupon the parrot flapped its 
wings, and cried out, in the harsh, peculiar 
way so common to the species. 

‘*Come, now, what’s the use of being put 
out about it? You needn’t think you’re going 
to grow up in ignorance. Let’s hear you say 
sumething shorter. Silk! ” 

‘ Silk,” answered Poll, readily. 





** Calico!” 

“ Cali—cut, cut, behind, get up, g’long, 
whoa!” 

“You are demoralized! ” exclaimed Alice, 
laughing. ‘‘I wonder where you picked that 
up. I néver taught it to you. Here, now, 
there’s just one more word I want you to say. 
Gingham!” ? 

“ Ging-ging-ging,” stuttered Alice’s pupil, 

** Gingham, Poll,” prompted the teacher, 

ek Poll, ging — Ging, Poll — ging-ging. 
ging.” 

And again the parrot gave its grating cry, 
and flapped its wings, as if disgusted. 

‘*Try just once more, Poll,” urged Alice, 
“ Gingham!” 

“ Ging-ging-ging-ging —” 

“Well, well, if you can’t say it, do let it 
alone.” 

But, as if when once started it was warranted, 
like a clock, to go so long without stopping, the 
parrot kept on with its “‘ ging-ging-ging,” till 
Alice clapped her hand over its mouth, and 
even then a muffled “ ging-ging-ging” was 
heard; and then the folding-doors were rolled 
together, and all the girls clapped their hands 
with delight, and it was as if one voice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Wasn’t it perfect?” 

It was indeed a very clever piece of ventrilo- 
quism, that Alice Hart, who was famous for 
her powers of mimicry, had just gone through 
with. 

Mariette’s interest had been breathless. Still, 
she was somewhat in the dark yet. 

“Ging, ging, ging,” thought she to herself; 
“T suppose that means something.” And 
while she was turning it over, Laura Worthley 
called her name. 

‘¢ Mariette,” said Laura, ‘‘ we want you. We 
are going to play the whole word now. We 
‘have had the two syllables.” 

Mariette rather hesitated. 

“Do not be afraid,” whispefed Laura. “I 
will tell you what to do. You will act better 
than any of the others.” 

So Mariette, seeing that all eyes were turned 
upon her, and being really very anxious to 
“‘ show off,” accompanied Laura, with such a 
very self-satisfied manner, that there arose a 
general titter, almost before she was out of the 
room. 

For the third time the folding doors were 
thrown open. Mariette did just what she was 
told to do. She and Madeleine were the only 
actors. Madeleine had on a bonnet and cloak. 
At first she was alone in the room. She stood 
before the glass, smoothing out her bonnet 
strings. 
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«JT have been thinking so long of making 
this call,” said she. ‘‘ NowI am really started, 
I do hope I shall enjoy: myself.” 

She went out, and Mariette came in, looking 
sly. She, too, had on her street costume. 

“J know where Madeleine has gone,” she 
soliloquized, ‘‘and I am going, too. I won’t 
be three minutes beHind her;” and she made 
her exit. 

Here followed a short pause. Then Made- 
leine reappeared again. She still wore her 
out-door garments. 

“Tam going to walk with the girls in the 
Park, and I do hope Mariette won’t follow me 
there. She followed me this morning, and 
spoiled my call.” 

So saying, she disappeared again, and enter 
Mariette on tiptoe. 

“ She has gone, then,” was her exclamation. 
“ She thinks I don’t know where, but I’ll show 
herI do. I'll just go to the Park this minute; 
and I’ll slip out from behind some tree, when 
she gets talking secrets, and astonish her.” 

Away she skipped. Evidently she enjoyed 
her position, and felt flattered by it. 

Another pause, and another entrance. 
Madeleine for the third time. She seems 
dressed with care. She has a little white rig- 
olette on her head, bordered with tiny bell- 
like balls. Her hair is newly brushed. 

“Tam all ready for Laura’s tea party,” are 
her half-murmured words; ‘‘ but I am almost 
afraid to go. If Mariette comes tagging after 
me there, I shall be mortified to death.” 

While she is talking, Mariette is to be seen 
looking in ata door back of her. This is the 
only time she has made any meaning out of 
Madeleine’s words. Indeed, it is the only time 
she has been fairly allowed to hear them. Her 
smiling self-possession wavers. She comes 
forward in her turn, but she stutters; she can- 
not say a word plain. She is just about to 
dart away, shame-faced, from the twenty pairs 
of eyes that are regarding her so intently, and 
inevery one of which a most meaning smile is 
broadening, when the girls, unable to restrain 
themselves any longer, break out into a shout 
of merriment. 

Alice Hart’s clear voice is heard, asking for 
“the first syllable.” 

“Tag,” is answered, simultaneously. 

“The second?” 

“Ging.” 

The whole word. 

“Tagging;” and then comes a prolonged 
burst of laughter, while Mariette stands stock- 
still, for it has broken upon her like a clap of 
thunder, that, instead of “showing off,” she 
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has been shown off herself in a most terrible 
manner. 

The lesson was severe, but efficacious. Ma- 
riette was cured of “ tagging,” and - Laura 
prided herself not a little on the success of her 
stratagem, though the ill-will Mariette bore 
her in consequence was of long duration. She 
took it, however, for what it was worth, and 
actually lived and grew fat under it. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








RETRENCHMENT. 
BY MRS. E. B. P. 


CHARACTERS. — MR. and Mrs. Snipit. JOHN, 
Mary, Fanny, Susan, Tom, Jimmy, Luty, 
Sissy, Bus, their children. 


Scene. — Mrs. Snipir mixing bread. Mr. 
SnipiT just entered, with papers. Two little 
children on the floor with playthings. 


Mr. Snipit. Well, my dear, I see by the 
children being down here, that Paulina has 
left. How shall you get along — pretty well, 
think? 

Mrs. Snipit. Tam afraid not. It hardly seems 
like a wise step to me to let the children’s 
maid go. Since I discharged the cook, my 
hands have been more than full; and if your 
affairs are so very bad, I should rather try 
and economize in some other way, and keep 
Paulina. 

Mr. S. But, Mary Ann, don’t you see we 
must curtail our expenses? and four dollars a 
week is not a small item just now. I don’t see 
where you could save it so easily. I come 
home early on purpose to read to you and help 
take care of the children while you are get- 
ting tea. 

Mrs. S. It seems as though I should never 
have it ready to-night, they make me so many 
steps. 

Sohn. (At the door.) Mother! 
O, gracious Peter! Come quick! 

Tom. (Rushing in.) Cracky! Mother, 
Bub’s turned the faucet to the ‘lasses barrel, 
an’ it’s a runnin’ all over the floor. 

Susan. (Running in.) O, mother, sissy’s 
got both shoes off, an’’s walking round in the 
‘lasses, and dipping it up with her shoes; and 
O, my! — 

(Mrs. S. shakes the flour from her hands, 
and runs out; MR. S. follows.) 

Tom. Wasn't that jolly! I held a dipper 


O, my! 
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under, and caught a lot to boil when father 
and mother have gone off to meeting. 

Susan. But they won’t go now, mister; for 
Paulina’s gone off, and they'll stay to take 
care of us. 

Tom. Pooh! I guess we can take care of 
ourselves. I like to have Paulina gone, so’t 
we can go all over the house, and nobody 
spoiling our fun. 

Fohn. Let’s play soldier while mother’s 
cleaning up the ‘lasses. I'm captain; and 
Mary, and Susan, and Fanny, you be soldiers. 
Tom, come next to me. 

Tom. (With the trumpet.) All ready. For- 
ward — march! JDouble-quick! (Ad run 
round the table, drum beating and trumpet 
blowing.) 


{Mr. S. enters with Sissy, and Mrs. S. with 
Bus. | 


Mr. S. Heavens and earth! What's all this 
racket! (Raising his voice.) I say, children, 
stop your noise! (All stand still, and a loud 
crash and screams are heard.) 

Mrs. S. (Running.) Mercy on us! It’s 
Jimmy and Luly. I’m afraid they are killed. 

Mr. S. No danger of that. Those are any- 
thing but dying groans. (Goes out.) 


[Mr. S. enters, shaking Jimmy. ] 


Now, say, sir! What were you climbing upon 
those shelves for? 

Luly. (Loudly.) We was hungry; and 
mother don’t get any supper; so he was going 
to get us a jar of jelly, to be eating till it’s 
ready; but a great pile of plates tumbled off, 
and he tumbled, and didn’t get no jelly, too. 

Mr. S. Vil make jelly of you both, if I catch 
you climbing round on the shelves again. 
Now go into this room (ofens a door), every 
one of you, and see if you can keep out of 
mischief five minutes! Do you hear? March! 
(Children all go out.) Was there ever such 
another set of children since the creation? If 
they go on at this rate, they will destroy ev- 
erything in the house, and pull it down over 
our heads. 

Mrs. S. They are not bad children, Nathan; 
they are only well and full of life, and ought 
not to be expected to sit still as mice all the 
time. They must have something to amuse 
them; and if we don’t provide it, they will find 
it for themselves — that’s all. They ought to 
be looked after, to be sure; and you can see 
for yourself that it’s the work of one person to 
do it. 

(Joun heard reading at the top of his voice, 
while Tom, MARY, and Susan each sing a 





different camp-meeting melody, the little ones 
Joining tn as loud as their lungs will permit.) 

Mr. S. (Despairingly.) Well, Mary Ann, 
I thought I would read the papers to you while 
you were getting the supper ready, but it’s 
no use till those young savages are abed and 
asleep. 

(Singing grows louder.) 

Mr. S. The saints protect us! This will 
dissolve my very bones! (Ofens the door.) 
Children, children! What on earth are you 
up to now? 

Tom. (Whining.) We are only just a play- 
ing camp-meeting, an’ all sitting still as can be! 
Can’t we sit still, nor wink, nor nothing? 

Mr. S. (Putting on his hat and coat.) 
Where does that Paulina live? Do tell me 
quick! This is more than human nature can 
stand. We must retrench, to be sure; but 
I'll never begin with discharging the nursery- 
maid again. We'll have her back, and then 
eat our mush and molasses, and live in peace. 

[Exit. Curtain falls. 





THE FLOWERS OF SPRING. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


bess flowers of Spring! 
Purple-clotted 
. And lilac-spotted, 
Bullion-belted 
And velvet-felted, 
Frail as a butterfly’s wing! 


The flowers of Spring! 
Starry-eyed 
And violet-dyed, 
Crimson-flushed 
And perfume-crushed, 
A promise of hope they bring! 


The flowers of Spring! 
Blown and budded 
And dewdrop-studded, 
Moss-entangled 
And golden-bee spangled, 
Their perfume afar they fling! 


The flowers of Spring! 
Fair, yet lowly; 
Humble, yet holy; 
Blessings given 
By hand of Heaven, 
To which thoughts of love must cling! 


—___>—__———_ 


—— Never see an affront if you can avoid it 
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AQUATIOS. 


The Season of 1869. 

F all the out-door pastimes of the summer 

season, that are known in this country, 
none is entered into with a greater zest, or is 
more of a favorite with Our Boys, than the 
healthful and invigorating exercise of boating. 
In every section of the country there are to be 
found boat clubs, and organizations having 
aquatic sports as their principal recreation; 
and we know of no amusement that is capable 
of affording more rational enjoyment, and, at 
the same time, gives a greater. elasticity and 
vigor to the human system, than is found in 
aquatic sports. In our colleges it is one of 
the principal recreations of the students; in 
our cities it is entered into largely by our 
young men; and in*the country its devotees 
are as numerous as the lakes, rivers, and 
ponds which abound in every section of our 
land. 

The coming season will be one of the most 
important in the history of boating; at. least, 
so say the boating authorities; and as last 
year was one of unusual interest, the coming 
year must necessarily be a most brilliant one 
in boating circles. The season has already 
been inaugurated by one of those exciting con- 
tests which annually occur in ‘‘ Merrie Eng- 
land” between the representafive crews of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities. This race 
is one of the chief events of the season in 
English boating circles, and thousands line 
the banks of the Thames to witness the strug- 
gle between the Eights of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The race this year was possessed of 
additional interest, from the fact that the Ox- 

: ford crew had been victorious in every contest 
since 1860; and it was thought that this year 
the light blue of the Cambridge crew would 
appear first at the winning post. The contest 
took place March 17, over a five mile course, 
and resulted in the ninth successive victory 
for the Oxford crew, who won by four lengths 
in twenty minutes six and a half seconds. 
Both crews had new boats, and five of the 
Oxford crew rowed in the race of last year. 
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With such a series of defeats it would seem as 
though the Cams would be discouraged; but, - 
undismayed by previous ill fortune, they have 
sent a crew to do battle for the University, 
determined to deserve, even if they did not 
command, a victory. And we hope they will 
win one another year, as, with the victory 
all on one side every year,. these contests 
will lose the interest that their merits entitle 
them to. 

The annual contest in our own country be- 
tween the University crews of Harvard and 
Yale will take place this year in a different 
locality from former years. The Yale Col- 
lege term ends some weeks later than that of 
Harvard, and it is doubtful if the Yale crew 
would be permitted to go so far as Worcester 
for racing purposes before its completion. If 
possible, they will propose to meet the Har- 
vard crew at Springfield, Mass. Failing in 
this, they will challenge Harvard to a contest 
on Lake Saltonstall, near New Haven, which 
is a fine sheet of water, well adapted for 
racing. The Yale University crew for 1869 
consists of Messrs. Lee, Drew, Copp, and 
Terry, of last year, with Cope and Bone as 
new comers. They have commenced daily 
training. 

Hamill intends again to contest for the 
aquatic championship with Walter Brown the 
coming summer. 

The Mutual Boat Club, of Albany, N. Y., 
have prepared a set of colors to be sent to the 
American boat crew that recently achieved a 
victory over the Chinese, English, and Scotch 
crews at the regatta of the Shanghae Boat 
Club. They are made of magenta, richly em- 
broidered with white floss. 


Tye SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP. — The cham- 
piouship and the emblem thereof, a gold med- 
al, has been won by Callie Curtis, he having 
defeated Frank Swift at Rochester, N. Y., a 
few days since, in one of the best skating 
exhibitions ever witnessed in this country. 
Mr. Curtis won by six points, the totals being 
forty-seven and forty-one. 


Firesip—E Game. The Eccentric Key. — 
Take a piece of cord eighteen inches long, to 
which tie acommon key. Take the string in 
one hand, put your other hand under the key, 
and it will vibrate back and forth; tell another 
to put his or her hand under yours, and it will 
vibrate in a circle; let him put his other on 
your shoulder, and it will hang still in a mo- 
ment. 
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302. (Idol) (A F) (tea) (ear) (D in her in 
H) (eyes) (chairs) (A) (tea) (A F) (armor) 
r (ewe) (D D) y (FA tea and F A) (eye) r— 
Idle, after dinner, in his chair, sat a farmer, 
ruddy, fat, and fair. 303. Tallahassee. 304. 
Texas. 305. Hindostan. 306. Colorado. 307. 
Lemon. 308. Trenton. 309. February. 310. 
Hot cakes. 311. Mobile. 312. Edisto. 313. 
Pecos. 314. Salado. 315. Humboldt. 316. 
Wisconsin, Sinaloa. 317. Delaware. 318. Fort 
Moultrie. 319. Carl-isle. 320. Crow-bar. 321. 
He-rat. 322. Hat-red. 323. Bar-row. 324. 


Hollyhock. 325. Mineralogy. 326. Carbondale. |- 


327. Viola’s Revenge. 328. De La Verney. 
329. Little Scowley and the Masked Fairy. 


CoNncEALED CAPEs. 

331. There stands Tyro Castle. 332. See 
the new rat-house. 333. The mortar I failed 
to get. 334. It is a bleak and solitary place. 
335. We can neither trust the winds nor the 
waves. 336. Tis well that we fear a centipede, 
for its sting is poisonous. 337. I can solve this 


ENIGMA. 

338. It is composed of 21 letters. The 11, 1, 
18, 17, 16, 8, 20, 10 is a Spanish coin. The 5, 
12, 14, 4 is to put torest. The 9, 19, 21,6 is 
to connive. The 7, 3, 2 is not of ancient ex. 
traction. The 13, 15, 10 is a repository. The 
whole is a well-known publication. 

Our Jack. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 


Base Batt PuzzLe. 


The following articles are in demand for a 
newly-organized base ball club: — 

341. Three concert singers. 342. Two pieces 
of crockery. 343. A common singing-bird. 
344. Two piratical ensigns. 345. A comma. 
346. The great Atlantic cable-man and his 
two brothers. 347. Several nocturnal animals. 
348. Several evening parties, particularly when 
given by a Kansas senator, two Arctic explor- 
ers, and an Indian chief. W. R. T. 


Musica PuzZLes. 
349- 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

351. My first is in square, but not in check; 

My second is in bushel, but not in peck; 

My third is in apple, but not in core; 

My fourth is in metal, but not in ore; 

My fifth is in echo, but not in sound; 

My whole in every school-room is found. 
A. E. P. 


, CHARADE. 

352. Over a score of years had passed, when 
a young lady that I knew became my first 
After a while I was hired to be my second by 


a man who was then my whole. 
PuNcH THE PRINTER 





puzzle. Aupax. 
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PRIL showers bring forth May flowers in 

great abundance somewhere, for their 
fragrance is in the market-places and on the 
corners of the streets, where poor children sell 
them, in little compact bunches, so cheap that 
all buy them, and wish they could escape from 
the close city to the green hills and woods 
where they grow. Flowers seem to engender 
pure and pleasant thoughts, and it is a good 
thing to live among them. 

Quentin Durward, your letter comes before 
the next number is issued, but not before it 
goes to press. We like to have our subscribers 
write to us, and tell us how they are pleased 
with our efforts, make any suggestions that 
they like for the improvement of the Maga- 
zine, and let us see how good, and wise, and 
smart a letter they can-write. — H. O. W., the 
expression reads, ‘‘ Might makes right,” and it 
isa satire upon the corrupt administration of 
justice by powerful rulers. 

Hautboy, we are led to the melancholy con- 
clusion that the old friends you name — Jack 
Spratt, Yorick, Fox, Diamond, Freddy Front, 
Cotic, &c., have been promoted from the ranks 
of boys to the proud position of men. Ah, well, 
such things will happen, and we bid them a 
hearty God-speed in that noble career. The 
answer of Hautboy’s puzzle, No. 219, should 
have been given Dahomey, although Idaho is 
found in the sentence. The geographical re- 
bus has been furnished before. 

Frank K. Smith, of Bangor, publishes The 
Printers’ Ink, quite a model paper. His 
touching eulogy upon our poor Pompey, with 
whom he was personally acquainted, strikes 
a mournful and responsive chord in our 
afflicted breast. — E. P. G., thank you for 
your very kind letter. The rebuses have 
mostly been printed. — If Architect’s rebus is 
as good as his letter, it must pass. — Alert 
expresses his enthusiasm upon the change at 
the White House, and gives a fling at Go- 
tham. Nobody will mind his thunder, how- 
ever, until he can vote. 

Phiz will find one of Millinocket’s humorous 
sketches, that he likes so well, in the present 
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number. — Samuel Kerr, Box 308, Pittsburg, 
Pa., wishes to communicate with printers and 
editors upon the subject of publishing a paper” 
and buying a press. Wolf says the Novelty. 
hand-press is $15, the octavo (foot) is $30, the 
quarto $50. — Some of the puzzles by L. H. F. 
have a familiar look; so we reject all on sus- 
picion. — Pork and Beans, you are right. 
“ General” is a title. — Pickled Eel, thank 
you. — Aleck Tricity, send on that club, and 
much obliged to you. — Locomotive, we have 
made use of those names too many times al- 
ready. Try again. 

Nelly’s puzzles are not quite perfect, al- 
though her letter is charming. — Brother 
Jeems the Second thinks one of the farmers 
near the Catskill Mountains goes ahead of a 
New York boarding-school miss in refinement 
of language. Being about to feed the hogs, 
he inquires, ‘‘ My dear wife, have you prepared 
any refreshments for the swine?” — Jersey 
Boy says, “I write to sympathize with you 
in the loss of poor little Bruin; but you can- 
not tell the loss I feel when some people come 
into the store and borrow my Boys AND Gi1RLS 
without my leave, and I have to order new 
copies.” We commiserate him upon the great 
attractiveness of his Magazine. We should 
like first to know the object. 

S. Weller, there is considerable difference 
between the theatre and the opera — about as 
much as there is between a song and a story. 
— Chesapeake, we have a plenty of that kind 
of puzzles. — Dew Drop, B. L. Zebub, Ivan- 
hoe, Seal Oleum, and Somerset send answers. 
— K. K. K., the covers are not self-binding. — 
Gum, we have so many transpositions on 
hand that we must decline. — Runaway did 
not send his true name. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebuses — H. O. W., Archi- 
tect, Handy Andy, Aleck Tricity; base ball 
puzzle — W. R. T. 

DEcLinED. — H. Terrill, Lawry W., Haut- 
boy, Al. C. T., Architect, W. & S., Phiz, Xo., 
J. M.S., Paul Pry, Enterprise, We, Us & Co., 
Wolf, Bobolink, Victor. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Phiz, the En- 
graver, Box 123, Batavia, O.; Mercury, Med- 
ford, Mass.; Architect, 32 Leroy Street, New 
York City; C. F. Quencer, Watertown, N. Y.; 
We, Us & Co., Lock-Box 3, Clinton, Mass.; 
Juvenis (on stamps), 737 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chesapeake, 130 Mulberry Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; G. M. G., Peekskill, N. Y.; 
Chub, 150 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y.; 
J. T. Fitzpatrick, 324 Seneca Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; M. I. Grant, 110 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor, 








MONOPOLIES. 


“ God bless the man who first invented sleep: 
So Sancho Panza said, and so say I; 
And bless him also that he did not keep 
His great discovery to himself; nor try 
To make it — as the lucky fellow might — 
A close monopoly by patent right!" Saze. 


MONOPOLY, if we are to trust the dic- 

tionary, is an exclusive right, secured to 
one or more persons, to carry on some branch 
of trade or manufacture. These exclusive 
rights have been common in all ages; they 
appear in a thousand forms, some of which 
may not come within the definition we have 
borrowed. At one time these rights are 
assumed by a monarch or a government; at 
another they are granted to companies or to 
individuals. At the close of the fifteenth cen- 


tury, the pope — then a much greater authority 
than now —confirmed to Portugal all lands 
that might be discovered to the east of a line 
drawn three hundred and seventy leagues west 
of the Cape Verde Islands, and to Spain the 


balance of the new discoveries made and to be |. 


made. The right to the lands and the right 
to the exclusive trade with them were then 
considered as one. These were perhaps the 
most extensive monopolies: ever attempted. 
Still, monopolies of this kind were fashionable 
in those days, and the patents or commissions 
granted by their sovereigns to several of the 
early discoverers conferred great privileges, 
one of which was often the exclusive right to 
the trade of some region of the earth. John 
Cabot's patent, for example, empowered him 
or any of his three sons to search in the east- 
ern, northern, or western seas for islands or 
regions inhabited by infidels and unknown to 
Christendom, to conquer and occupy such re- 
gions, enjoying for themselves, their heirs and 
assigns, forever, the sole right of trading thith- 
er, paying to the king one fifth of the net 
profits. 

Another class of monopolies were those 
granted to the great trading companies, such 
as the Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danish, 
Swedish, and English East India Companies, 
the several West India Companies, the Hud- 
son Bay Company, the Russian American 
Company, and others, for even the names of 
which we have no room. To each of these 
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was granted the exclusive trade with some 
part of the world, or in some kind of merchan- 
dise. And their profits were often immense, 
amounting frequently to many times the origi- 
nal cost of the goods. 

The monopolies which have been claimed 
by kings and states are almost without num- 
ber. The Athenian government, at one time, 
purchased at a fixed price all the grain and 
oil which the citizens had to sell, and the 
Attic farmer was not allowed to sell his corn 
where he could get the highest price. In 
Siam, pepper is a royal monopoly; so algo 
are cardamoms; and the forests which pro- 
duce the trees are watched with the greatest 
care. At times, indeed, the kings of Siam 
have taken a large part of the commerce of 
the country into their own hands. 

In Ava the emperor has all the rubies, above 
a prescribed size, found in his dominions, 
Among the monopolies cf the Chinese em- 
peror are the famous wild plant gin-seng, the 
edible birds’ nests imported from Java, Suma- 
tra, and Malacca, — often worth more than 
their weight in gold, — and the imperial cal- 
endar, or almanac. The birds’ nests can be 
bought by the rich, after the emperor and the 
great mandarins at Peking have been supplied, 
but no almanac can be published except by 
the emperor. 

Throughout the civilized world, post-offices 
are monopolized by the government; s0, too, 
in some cases, are railroads and the telegraph. 
In England, during a part of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it seemed to be quite 
fashionable for the sovereigns to establish mo- 
nopolies of the most common articles of trade 
— soap, salt, leather, and the like. And the 
printing of the English Bible was an exclu- 
sive privilege in that country, granted by the 
crown to successive parties, from the earliest 
printing down to 1860. 

In this country, too, we have had private 
monopolies. Many years ago the legislature 
of New York granted the exclusive navigation 
of the waters of that state to Livingston and 
Fulton. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared the acts granting such priv- 
ileges unconstitutional; not on account of the 
monopoly, but because Congress alone had 
the power to regulate commerce among the 
states. There are other examples, but none 
so important as this one, except, perhaps, 
those granted under the laws of patent-right 
and copyright. 

anand cetipede 

— ALL cut and dried — sandwiches at 4 

railway station. 











